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THE   EXODUS  OF   A    RACE. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  political  liberty  is 
indispensable  to  personal  liberty  ;  that,  indeed,  they  are 
one  and  inseparable.  To  deprive  by  form  of  law  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  race  of  tlie  one,  is  sooner  or  later  to  deprive 
him  or  them  of  the  cither.  Even  to  circumscribe  political 
liberty,  to  hem  it  in  with  the  restrictions  of  prejudice,  to 
narrow  it  down  by  invidious  distinctions,  to  control  it  by 
the  terror  of  a  majority,  or  a  dominant  minority,  is  to  take 
the  tirst  step  in  the  enslavement  of  a  people. 

Political  rights  are  inalienable;  a  people  can  only  be 
deprived  of  them  by  injustice  ;  they  are  not  the  property 
of  a  class  or  a  caste;  they  should  not  depend  upon  the  real 
or  fancied  superiority  of  a  race;  thev  should  not  even  de- 
pend  upon  intelligence,  although  intelligence  is  essential 
to  their  wise  use.  Ignorance  is  rather  the  misfortune  of 
a  State  than  the  fault  of  the  citizen,  but  ignorance  is  no 
crime,  and  crime  alone  can  deprive  a  man  of  this  birth- 
right. 

But  if  political  liberty  is  essential  to  personal  liberty,  it 
is  equally  essential  to  the  protection  of  property.  "  No 
taxation  without  representation  '  is  a  fundamental  law. 
The  government  that  ignores  this  principle,  or  the 
the  people  that  trample  upon  this  prerogative,  commit  an 
error  or  perpetrate  a  crime  which  sooner  or  later  ends  in 
the  subversion  of  the  one  and  the  punishment  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  are  mere  platitudes,  words  often 
repeated  from  the  pulpit  and  the  forum,  which  have  failed 
as  yet  to  penetrate  human  ears  or  reach  human  hearts; 
that  even  in  the  present  day,  and  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  "  might  makes  right,'*  the  proud  continue  to 
prosper  and   the  poor  to  suffer;  or,  if,  in  the  occasional 
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"uprising  of  a  great  people,"  the  wrongs  of  a  eenthry are 
avenged  in  a  decade  of  strife,  wrong  springs  up  again  when 
peace  ensues,  and  another  century  follows  of  oppression 
by  the  few  over  the  many. 

History,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  does,  indeed, 
present  this  struggle  in  all  its  phases,  hut  this  very  fact 
justifies  the  claim  to  liberty  and  property  as  the  inherent 
right  of  everv  man,  without  regard  to  condition  or  race, 
and  to  political  rights  as  a  consequence  necessary  for  their 
protection  and  preservation.  The  government  of  a  coun- 
try which  cannot  or  does  not  protect  its  citizens  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these,  fails  in  its  most  important  duty.  Gov- 
ernment to  a  people  is  like  armor  to  the  warrior,  the  mo- 
ment it  ceases  to  protect,  it  becomes,  to  the  man  within,  a 
cumbersome  and  useless  thing  ;  nay,  more,  a  hindrance  ou 
his  movements,  an  obstruction  to  his  progress. 

A  pamphlet  on  Liberia,  written  in  September,  1876,  be- 
fore the  result  of  the  late  presidential  election  was  known 
or  even  prophesied,  has  a  >hort  preface  in  the  following 
words:  "A  crisis  may  arise  in  the  political  condition  of 
"  this  country  when  the  colored  race  will  no  longer  re- 
"  ceive  the  protection  of  iaw.  When  that  time  comes,  (if 
';  it  has  not  come  already,)  and  the  colored  man  no  longer 
"sees  any  hope  for  himself  in  his  own  country,  I  would 
"  advise  him  to  emigrate  to  Liberia." 

Fellow  countrymen  !  Aside  from  any  expressions  of  my 
own  profound  convictions,  but  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
concurrent  facts,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  that  time  has 
not  come  already — if  this  crisis  is  not  upon  yon  to-day. 

Throughout  the  broad  southern  belt,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf, you  are  no 
longer  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  People  of  America. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  you  are  being  obliterated  from  the  po- 
litical man  of  the  countrv.  When  the  white  rulers  of  the 
South  speak  complacently  of"  our  people,"  you  know  that 
they  do  not  mean  you,  as  having  any  part  or  lot  in  a  land, 
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which  owes  whatever  it  is,  or  has  been,  its  wealth  in  ti  ne 
of  peace  and  its  endurance  in  time  of  war,  to  the  products 
of  your  industry,  the  results  of  your  toil,  and  to  the  abne. 
gation  of  your  rights.  You  cannot  fail  to  reach  /the  con- 
clusion  that  the  subject  of  emigration  deserves  from  the 
more  intelligent  of  your  race  the  most  serious  considera- 
t  i  o  n . 

It  seems  to  me  that  emigration  is  your  only  remedy, 
non-resistance  your  most  formidable  weapon.  When  it 
becomes  manifest  that  you  are  determined  to  quit  this 
land,  although  your  title  to  it  is  in  fee  simple;  to  leave  a 
country  of  which  you  are  as  much  the  inheritors  as  the 
proudest  son  of  the  South,  and,  finally,  to  abandon  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  ceased  to  protect  you,  then  perhaps, 
but  not  till  then,  will  these,  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment, realize  the  value  of  your  presence. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  of  our  national  existence  the 
great  cycle  of  events  has  been  revolving,  bringing  the 
colored  man  of  America  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface 
of  civilization,  raising  him  higher  and  higher  upon  the 
plane  of  humanity.  Now,  by  no  fault  of  his  own — on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  midst  of  progress,  with  aspirations 
quickened,  with  ambitions  excited,  wit  h  hope  leading  him 
<»n  and  reward  seen  in  the  distance,  the  wheel  is  stopped, 
the  revolution  ceases,  and  a  power  greater  than  his  own  re- 
mands him  back  to  barbarism  and  perhaps  consigns  his 
children  to  slavery. 

Be  not  deceived  by  specious  pretexts,  such  as  "the 
general  good  of  the  country,"  "  peace,''  "  expediency;"  but 
look  squarely  at  the  certainty  which  presents  itself,  sud- 
denly, as  out  of  the  cloud  now  overshadowing  the  land. 
Be  men,  calm,  firm,  but  unarmed.  Say  to  these  people  and 
to  this  government  :  "  Seeing  that  we  can  no  longer  live 
among  you  under  the  protection  of  equal  laws,  then,  in  the 
name  of  God,  amen.  We,  the  odious  '  carpet-baggers  '  of 
two  hundred  years,  will  leave  you  the  accumulated  fruits 
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ol  our  toil,  will  leave  our  homes,  of  all  things  on  earth  the 
deayest  to  us,  will  leave  this  sunny  laud  to  the  music  of 
the  \f\Qckwg-\)\r(\.  We  wish  you  no  harm,  at  least  no 
greater  Jiarm  than  desolation,  no  severer  punishment  than 
follows  th<  foil  v  of  man,  namely,  the  wrath  of  God." 

During  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, I  have  closely  watched  the  conduct  of  the  colored 
people  living  here.  I  have  visited  their  assemhlages,  their 
churches  and  their  public  schools,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  as  a  class  they  are  industrious,  law-abiding,  un- 
obtrusive, anxious  to  improve,  with  a  realizing  sense  that 
their  present  condition  is  the  outcome  of  emancipation,  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  its  blessings. 

It  is,  however,  only  under  the  eaves  of  the  capitoi  of  the 
country  that  this  growth,  this  expansion,  has  been  possible. 
The  light  of  freedom  reflected  from  the  dome  scarcely 
radiates  across  the  Potomac,  certainlv  does   not  reach  its 
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southern  shore. 

I  regret  to  add  that — although  from  different  causes — the 
negro,  free  from  oppression,  but  not  free  from  prejudice, 
does  not  flourish  in  the  ^Sorth  and  Wesc.  Washington 
seems  to  be,  indeed,  the  only  place  in  the  country  where 
there  is  a  social  formation,  a  public  sentiment,  a  law  unto 
himself,  by  which,  aud  through  which,  the  colored  mau  has 
the  opportunity  of  development.  How  nobly  he  has  seized 
that  opportunity  here,  any  unprejudiced  mind  must  frankly 
admit. 

But  if  the  shadow  darkens,  and  the  negro  sinks  into  in- 
significance as  we  recede  from  the  capital,  whether  to  the 
North,  South,  East,  or  West,  it  is  not  without  hope  in  the 
near  future  of  a  higher  recognition  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept in  the  South  itself.  In  that  portion  of  the  country 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  hope.  Day  by  day  the  pros- 
pects darken,  one  by  one  the  safeguards  of  the  race  dis- 
appear. "Home  rule,"  means  "State  sovereignty;" 
"  State  sovereignty  "  means  obliteration  of  every  statute 


framed  for  the  protection  of  the  negro;  shuts  up  public 
schools,  restores  the  lash,  and  denies  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  subordinates  the 
American  flag  to  the  "Palmetto"  and  the  "Pelican,"  creates 
and  perpetuates  a  public  sentiment  which  no  colored  man 
can  stand  up  against,  and  to  which  no  intelligent  human 
being  should  submit. 

To  the  Negro  in  the  North,  life  Implies  social  inequal- 
ity, and  is  surrounded  by  the  antagonism  of  races,  but  in 
the  South  life  to  him  means  an  abject  surrender  of  self-re- 
spect, of  political  liberty,  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
as  dear  to  him  as  to  us  ;  indeed  it  means  when  opportunity 
offers,  re-enslavement  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  the  South  on 
this  point.  I  warn  you  that  everything  you  hold  dear  is 
in  peril  now  in  that  portion  of  our  common  country  (if 
that  is  no  misnomer).  The  spirit  of  that  sad-eyed  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  no  longer  haunts  the  White  House. 
Charles  Sumner  is  dead  indeed.  One  by  one  the  friends 
of  your  race  have  departed  ;  and  if  out  of  the  flesh  they 
have  been  permitted  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  labor, 
they  have  met  only  the  white  man  indifferent,  and  the 
Negro  exemplar  of  bis  race,  weeping  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  "  old  master." 

I  hold  no  man  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  No 
President  dictates  it  ;  no  policy  defines  it,  but  Reaction — 
that  dread  ghost  of  the  past — is  stalking  through  the  land, 
blighting  fair  prospects,  scathing  every  moral  outgrowth, 
demanding,  with  ruthless  zeal,  that  the  dead  in  their 
graves  shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  war 
shall  turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth  of  the  black  man.  In  its 
presence  the  hero  denies  his  deeds  and  hides  his  wounds; 
the  patriot  accuses  himself  of  theft ;  he  has  stolen  virtues 
to  which  he  had  no  claim  ;  but  that  man  is  wise  who  rec- 
ognises in  Reaction  an   enemy  certaiu  to  return   after  a 
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war — even  after  a  victory — to  sully  the  glory  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  to  deride  the  deeds  of  the  patriot. 

"God  knows  we  were  ri^ht  ;"  becomes  bv  the  force  of 
this  re-action,  "  God  knows  which  was  righf.." 

I  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  men  or  arouse 
the  prejudices  of  a  race  by  a  recital  of  y*our  wrongs;  / 
would  forgive  them  all.  I  counsel  pon-resistauce  ;  but  legis- 
lation in  every  Southern  State  indicates,  with  unerring 
certainty,  the  fact  that  one  by  oue  you  are  losing  your 
rights  and  privileges  as  freemen.  Only  one  right  indeed 
seems  to  remain  ;  the  right  of 

Expatriation. 

'•  Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest  and  lurk  oil  its  outskirts 

"  Waiting,  with  anxious  hearts,  the  dubious  fate  of  the  morrow. 

'•  Arms  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds; 

"Nothing  is  left  but   the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the 

mower." 

Nothing  is  left  for  it  but  the 
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Exodus  of  the  Race. 

The  story  of  the  emigration  of  a  people  has  been  often 
repeated  since  the  world  began.  The  Israelites  of  old, 
with  their  wanderings  of  forty  years,  furnish  the  theme 
<>f  an  inspired  poem  as  old  as  History  itself.  The  dread- 
ful tale  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  in  1770,  fleeing  from 
their  enemies,  the  Russians,  over  the  desolate  steppes  of 
Asia  in  mid-winter;  starting  out  600,000  strong,  men, 
women  and  children,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
reaching  the  confines  of  China  with  only  200,000  left; 
formed  an  era  in  oriental  annals,  and  made  a  combination 
from  which  new  "races  of  men  have  sprung.  But  still 
more  appropriate  to  this  occasion  is  the  history  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  driven  by  religious  persecution  to 
England  and  Ireland,  where,  under  their  influence,  indus- 
tries sprang  up  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  what  was 
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England's  gain  was  irreparable  loss  to  France.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Acadians  (a  harmless  and  inoffensive  people 
like  yourselves)  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  another  instance  of 
the  revenge  that  natural  laws  inflict  upon  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. Your  great  exemplars,  however,  and  you  need 
no  others,  are  the 

Pilgjum  Fathers. 

Like  them,  yon  have  before  you  a  new  world  immersed 
in  primitive  barbarism  in  which  to  found  a   new  nation. 
A  country  adapted  by  its  climate,  its  position  and  its  oppor- 
tunities to  the  full  development  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
your  race,  with  naught  to  gainsay  but  the  obstacles  which 
make  men  great  by  their  conquest,  naught  to   hinder  but 
the  perils  incident  to  every  sea  and  shore.     Learn  in  the 
history  of  America  the  results  that  await  vour  colonization 
of  Africa.     That  you  will  need  much  self-denial ;  that  you 
will  suffer  hardships  ;  that   some  of  vou    mav  fall  bv  the 
wayside  ;   that  others  perhaps  will  fulter,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  but  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  your 
race   in    this  country  demand  the  effort.     The  ringer  of 
destiny  points  to  Africa  as  the  home  of  the  black  man  of 
America.     No  concessions    that  vou   mav  make,  no    for- 
bearance  that  }'6u  may  exercise,  will  insure  to  you  in  this 
country  the  rights  essential  to  your  "  life,  liberty  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness."    You  are  bound  by  the  inexorable  pro- 
gress of  events  to  become  the 
» 

Pioneers 

of  a  new  nation,  the  conquerors  of  a  new  world. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  to  the  Negro,  or  loss  to  the  white  man,  by  the 
emigration  to  Africa,  but  the  latter  might  be  easily  esti- 
mated ;  as  for  example,  every  adult  leaving  South  Caro- 
lina would  take  with  him  in  labor  at  least  $100  per  an- 
num ;  10,000  emigrants  wpuld  be  a  direct  annual  lose  in 
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labor  of  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  suppose  each 
person  to  have  in  his  possession  $200  as  an  outfit,  the 
foregoing  number  will  carry  with  them  $2,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  loss  to  the  State  of  $3,000,000. 

Each  successive  year  would  multiply  this  loss  by  the 
natural  increase  of  population,  until,  just  as  Africa  grew, 
South  Carolina  would  dwindle  into  the  insignificance 
which  she  apparently  invites  by  her  laws  and  the  conduct 
of  her  rulers. 

No  laborer  will  take  the  place  of  the  fugitive  Negro,  for 
the  native  is  too  lazy  or  too  proud  to  work,  and  the  north, 
ern  man  has  too  much  self-respect  to  submit  to  the  humili- 
ations required  as  the  price  of  peace,  or  to  label  himself 
with  the  opprobious  name  of*  "  carpet-bagger."  It  may 
be  considered  as  a  settled  fact  that  neither  labor  nor  capi- 
tal will  go  down  into  that  "  alien"  country  in  its  present 
political  condition — a  conditiou  likely  to  last  in  the  "  solid 
South"  until  "the  Etbiopian  can  change  his  skin." 

I  consider 

Liberia 

as  the  most  desirable  spot  towards  which  to  direct  your 
steps,  because  :  1.  A  colony  has  already  been  established 
there  which  has  grown  into  a  nation,  and  which  needs 
now  only  capital  and  labor  to  make  it  a  prosperous  one; 
2d.  The  initial  difficulties  of  settlement  in  a  new  country 
have  been  overcome.  Liberia  has  a  form  of  Government, 
a  system  of  laws,  international  treaties,  and  undisputed 
possession  of  her  territory ;  3d.  It  is  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can St  ate  ;  by  settling  in  Liberia  you  do  no  violence  to 
your  instincts  or  your  education.  The  transition  from 
America  to  Liberia,  socially  or  politically  considered, 
would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
loth  to  see  you  go  to  nearer,  but  foreign,  shores. 

Jamaica  presents  many  attractions,  besides  the  assured 
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protection  of  the  English  flag,  which  we  know,  covers  its 
citizens  of  every  complexion  with  its  ample  folds.     Even 
now,  it  waves  over  the  grave  of  McClellan  in  Mississippi, 
while  its  proud  compeer   droops   upon  its  own   soil  in  the 
presence  of  the  savage  murderers  of  the  Chisholm  family. 
Vet  this  may  not  last  always.     The  banner  which  floated 
over  the  hattles  which  won   your  freedom,  may  again  fiud 
standard   bearers    worthy    its  glorious  history;  and    so    I 
would  advise  you  to  as.-ume  the  title  of  Americo-Al'ricans, 
and  under  this  joint  citizenship  embark  upon  a  new  career 
and  leave  to  your  children  on  that  distant  shore  the  heri- 
tage of  their  aneestrv.      Let  the  trembling  pennant  of  vour 
hopes,    as  it  flies   from    the   masthead  of  another   "May- 
flower," still  look    back  to  the  land  it  leaves  behind  you. 
Let  your   thoughts   revert   to  America,  with    wrongs  for 
given  and  evils  forgotten,  even  as  ours  do  to  the  dear  old 
Fatherland  across  the  waters.     Mexico  and  Central  America 
present   many   attractions  of  soil,  climate, and  absence  of 
prejudice  of  color;   indeed,   the  •*  color  line,"  is  an  essen- 
tially   North    American   institution,  and  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict,  that  wherever  else  you  go,  you   will  find   but    little 
prejudice   of  color,  if  you    bear  yourselves  as  honest,  up- 
right and  intelligent  men  and  women. 

President  Lincoln,  in  the  early  part  of  our  war,  seeking 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  antagonism  of  races 
in  the  United  States,  turned  his  attention  to  Mexico,  and 
the  Mexican  government  was  indirectly  approached,  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  colonization  of  the  negro  in 
that  Republic  ;  but  events  moved  too  quickly,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  Were  he  living  now,  under  the 
shadow  which  remains,  while  the  substance  has  vanished, 
of  our  victories  and  our  struggles,  were  he  living  now  in 
this  dark  period  of  reaction,  when  philanthropy  is  derided 
because  of  its  complexion,  when  the  wail  of  the  defence- 
less widow  for  her  slaughtered  family  finds  no  echo  in  the 
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Northern  heart,  when  peace  is  the  promise,  and  perdition 
the  fruit,  of  the  country's  policy  ;  I  am  sure  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  advise  you,  in  his  and  your  helplessness, 
to  resort  to  the  remedy  winch  he  contemplated  years  ago, 
the  remedy  of  expatriation. 

4.  The  first  cost  of  emigration  to  Liberia  would  be 
little  more  than  to  other  and  nearer  points  ;  societies 
formed  for  the  purpose  can  easily  make  arrangements  for 
passage  at  moderate  rates,  say  S5<>  for  each  adult,  and  $25 
for  every  child.  You  cannot  emigrate  without  money,  and 
jour  first  object  should  be  to  accumulate,  by  industry  and 
frugality,  the  necessarv  means.  You  need  but  little  more 
than  money,  a  light  stock  of  clothing,  and  such  agricultu- 
ral tools  as  you  possess.  You  do  need  the  moral  as  welt 
as  the  physical  force,  of  "  the  blacksmith's  sledge  aud  the 
scythe  of  the  mower,"  for  without  these  you  will  soon 
wish  vou  had  not  gone.  There  must  be  no  hankering  after 
"  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  no  lingering  upon  the  shore  aud 
looking  back  across  the  sea.  Plunge  into  the  countrv  as 
you  would  into  a  bath,  "  paddle  your  own  canoe"  up  the 
Liberian  rivers,  and  by  the  sturdy  force  of  human  will,  you 
can  make  vour  home  as  though  with  the  wand  of  a  ma- 
gician.  "  NU  mortalibies  arduum  est."  (Nothing  is  difficult 
to  mortals).  That  yon  may  go  through  the  agony  of  sweat, 
that  at  times  yon  may  repine,  and  weary  of  the  work,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  these  hours  of  depression,  remember 
your  noble  mission,  remember  that  you  are  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  your  race  from 
a  bondage  worse  than  slavery,  from  a  future  which  with- 
out you  has  no  hope. 

Between  Liberia  and  the  other  points  I  have  mentioned 
there  is  no  real  choice  of  climate.  They  are  all  tropical, 
and  have  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  tropics  ;  but  I  con- 
sider either  of  them  healthier  than  the  seaboard  of  our 
Southern  Atlantic  States.     Many  of  you  will  suffer  from 
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acclimating  fevers,  which  are  not  fatal.  Many  more  per- 
haps from  the  mental  depression  which  follows  a  banish- 
ment from  home  ;  indeed,  "  home-sickness  "  will  he  your 
worst  enemy;  one  which  prudence  does  not  guard  against 
nor  determination  always. conquer. 

Liberia  is  about  four  thousand  miles  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.  This  address  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing you  how  to  get  there  or  when  to  go.  Information  on 
those  points  can  he  obtained  from  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety at  Washington.  To  this  society  the  negro  is  indebted 
for  Liberia  as  it  is  ;  that  this  society  lags  just  now  a  little 
behind  the  age  ;  that  it  clings  to  its  anti-bellum  traditions  ; 
that  it  does  not  quite  recognize  the  logic  of  present  events 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  its  origin  and 
its  founders.  But  the  Liberia  of  the  future,  while  grate- 
ful for  past  protection  and  care  of  its  infancy,  must  now 
learn  to  walk  alone  iu  the  dignity  of  her  own  national 
maturity  or  the  Negro  republic  will  become  a  lost  factor 
in  the  aggregate  of  nations.  Be  not  discouraged  by  pre- 
dictions. Hayti  is  a  failure  as  a  republic,  so  is  France,  her 
parent  and  prototype.  Yet  the  life  of  "  Toussaint "  is 
worth  a  century  of  slavery,  and  Hayti,  to-day,  free  and 
fickle,  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  in  the  palmi- 
est davs  of  human  slavery,  of  material  wealth  and  moral 
degradation. 

There  are  men-who  measure  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
by  its  weight  in  sugar;  to  this  class  Hayti  is  a  failure,  and 
so  it  is  with  Liberia.  Be  not  therefore  discouraged  bv 
prejudices  or  disheartened  by  prophecies. 

The  continent  of  Africa  presents  itself- to  vou  as  the 
natural  home  of  the  black  man.  The  yellow  race  flour- 
ishes in  Asia;  the  white  race  developes  its  full  vigor  in 
Europe.  Ou  the  eastern  hemisphere,  then,  the  lines  are 
distinctly  drawn,  and  each  race  has  its  allotted  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  earth's  surface.     On  the  western  hemis- 
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phere the  problem  of  the  predominance  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  human  family  has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  red  man  will  disappear  ;  that  the 
white  man  will  populate  the  northern  division,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  black  man  ruav  eventually  control  a  large 
part  of  the  southern  continent.  One  thing,  however,  has 
been  already  demonstrated,  viz.,  that  the  black  man  does 
not  thrive  in  northern  latitudes,  and  that  the  climate  even 
of  Washington  is  fatal  ro  this  race. 

The  deportation  of  the  Negro  from  Africa  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  which  plainly  defined  him  as  au  inhabi- 
tant of  the  tropics.  His  residence  in  other  countries  has 
been  a  forced  one.  He  has,  physically,  deteriorated,  and 
whatever  benetit  he  may  have  received  from  the  influences 
of  civilization  has  been  at  the  expense  of  life  and  health; 
but  if  with  the  accrued  benetit  of  religion  and  education 
he  returns  to  his  native  shore,  it  will  be  to  plant  the  seed 
of  a  vigorous  race  upon  the  soil  and  within  the  latitudes 
for  which  he  was  destined  from  the  beginning,  ami  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  civilization,  which,  if  not  equal  at  first 
to  that  of  the  boasted  AngloSaxou,  will  at  least  be 
bounded  only  by  bis  own  will  and  powers,  and  not  by  the 
arbitrary  dictum  of  a  senseless  race  prejudice. 

Years  will  roll  on,  and  the  pioneers  of  tbis  Exodus  of  a 
race  will  perhaps  be  forgotten  or  only  remembered  in  a 
dim  tradition  ;  but  in  the  record  of  ages,  in  the  grand  es- 
timate of  human  deeds,  there  will  be  exhibited  upon  eter- 
nal tablets  the  history  of  a  people  who,  persecuted  by 
their  fellow  men  and  unprotected  by  their  Government, 
finally,  with  "rnalice  toward  none  and  charity  to  all,"  fled 
to  the  wilderness  and  founded  a  christian  nation  in  a  bar- 
barous land. 

On  the  final  roll-call  these  pilgrims  will  be  judged,  not 
by  men,  whose  weak  judgments  are  swayed  by  the  out- 
ward accidents  of  color  and  condition,  but  by  that  Great 
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Judge,  whose  Eternal  Wisdom  discriminates  between  man 
and  man,  only  by  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hearts; 
and  in  that  day,  if  not  before,  they  shall  have  a  great  re- 
ward. 


'•Welcome  once  more,  my  friend?,  who  have  long  been  homeless  and 

friendless ; 
"  Welcome  once  more  to  a  home  that  is  better  perchance  than  the  old 


one. 


'*  Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers. 

********* 

"  All  the  year  round  the  orange  groves  are  in  blossom,  and  grass  grows 
*•  More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer." 


